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THE ART JOURNAL. 



the wreck. M. Lambert's ' Cats ' are, as usual, perfect reproduc- 
tions of the dainty parlour pets that he delights in painting. ' The 
Flowers ' of Mademoiselle Madeleine Lemaire, the landscapes of M. 



Frangais, and the contributions of MM. Heilbuth, Isabey, Worms, 
and Jacquemart, make up an exhibition of unusual merit and at- 
tractiveness. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



THE BOSTON EXHIBITION. 




HE second exhibition of the Art Club, in con- 
junction with that of the Boston Society of Ar- 
chitects, was held in the Art Museum building 
in the latter part of April, and extended into 
May. It was a much more ambitious display 
than any previous exhibition, and attracted gene- 
ral attention and praise. It was opened by an 
evening reception, at which Governor Talbot and other notabili- 
ties were present. The apartments were designated by the locali- 
ties from which the various canvases came, and by the various 
branches of Art represented. There were three separate galleries ; 
one for American Art, one for foreign Art, and one for crayons, 
water-colours, and drawings. The New York artists were largely 
represented in the former apartment. Chase exhibited a large 
figure-piece ; Wyatt Eaton, his well-known picture, ' Harvesters 
at Rest ; ' R. C. Minor, two large landscapes ; and other contri- 
butions were made by Winslow Homer, Louis C. Tiffany, Sar- 
tain, C. H. Miller, R. Swain Gifford, and George Inness. Fuller dis- 
played a darkly-green wood-interior, and Chase a portrait of Du- 
veneck the artist. An example of the Munich school, now so 
popular in this country, was supplied by Stone's portrait of a young 
man, three-quarters length, being ruggedly and forcibly painted. 
Hunt was not represented by his best efforts, the most notable of 
his contributions being a very natural, easy portrait of a lady. 
Vinton, also, showed a portrait of a lady, the drapery of which 
was especially worthy of note for its pleasant, graceful simplicity ; 
and Staigg had two portraits, not in his best style. Porter exhi- 
bited a small cabinet picture ; Miss Bartol a group of children ; Ha- 
milton Wild, a portrait ; Otto Grundmann, a head ; and Fuller, the 
striking portrait of a boy. The cattle-painters provided some good 
specimens of their branch of Art. Cole had a canvas entitled 
' Sheep-Raising in Normandy,' which was better than most of his 
recent efforts, the grouping, drawing, and colouring, being done 
with exceptional skill. A cattle-piece by Robinson presented a 
fine contrast of light and shade ; and a modest effort in the same 
specialty, by Thompson, ' Cattle on Marblehead Neck,' a study by 
Enneking, ' A Drove of Cattle on a November Morning,' the head 
of a bull by Hinckley, and a group of cows by J. B. Johnston, 
were observed with interest. Among those who contributed land- 
scapes to the American department were Church, Inness, Apple- 
ton Brown, W. Allan Gay, W. T. Richards, Grant, DeBlois, Mrs. 
Darrah, Bellows, Oudinot, Bannister, Miss Knowlton, and Vedder. 



Crawford and Brackett supplied fish-pictures, and Rogers and 
Morse dog-pictures ; and there were marine views by Norton, Lan- 
sill, Halsall, and Bricher. The American gallery, in general, pre- 
sented a better display of landscapes and marines, and was most 
noticeably deficient in notable portraits. The foreign gallery, in 
which was hung a collection for the most part loaned by private 
owners, afforded a brilliant display, especially of French paintings. 
Many of the most eminent modern foreign artists were represented 
by pieces worthy of their reputation. There were three or four 
Daubignys, in contrasted styles ; several Corots, betraying the 
artist's very marked peculiarities ; three of Dupr£'s strong inter- 
pretations of Nature ; two cheerful scenes by Lambinet ; one of 
Courbet's extremely rich landscapes, aglow with deep-green ver- 
dure, and a similarly effective picture by De Kock ; two or three 
farm-scene pictures by Millet ; a fine, youthful head by Couture ; 
an attractive, full-length female figure by Kasmmerer ; one of Rous- 
seau's glowing sunlight canvases ; a ' Dutch Door-yard,' by Jacque ; 
one of Alma-Tadema's extremely careful and highly-wrought pic- 
tures ; and pictures, too numerous to mention in detail, by Dieffen- 
bach, Billet, Clays, Jourdan, Van Marcke, Von Thoren, Mauve, 
Bonnat, Auguste Bonheur, Baugniet, Burnier, Fromentin, and 
Roux. In the water-colour and crayon gallery were to be seen a 
water-colour by Diaz, pastels by Millet, a black-and-white by Dove, 
a water-colour by Vibert, and other attractive examples of the 
lighter branches of Art. A striking statue of General Burnside, 
by Bartlett, the Hartford artist, confronted one in this apartment ; 
there, also, were observed a plaster intaglio head by Miss Carry 
Frazier, and several other plaster-works. In a fourth room were 
exhibited the illustrations of the Society of Architects, comprised 
mainly of drawings. The display of crayons was well arranged, 
supplied with good light-effects, and contained the drawings of the 
crayon-school of the Art Museum. These drawings were made 
from flats, casts, sketches, and studies in oil. The work of the 
carving and modelling school was also exhibited. A creditable 
display of needlework, though small, was made ; the most notable 
examples of this art, perhaps, being those afforded by a screen by 
Mrs. Wheelwright, a pond by Mrs. W. G. Weld, and a curtain by 
Mrs. Maynard. Specimens of rich lacework were exhibited, and 
in the loan collections some gorgeous embroideries from Japan 
and Turkey, as well as from Western Europe, attracted attention. 
On the whole, the exhibition was one of the most brilliant and 
varied that Boston Art-lovers have been privileged to witness. 

G. M. T. 



NOTES. 



HAMERTON'S "LIFE OF TURNER."— Perhaps the best way 
to assist the reader to a just estimate of the desirableness or value 
of Mr. Hamerton's " Life of Turner " (Boston : Roberts Brothers) will be 
to point out that its primary object is not so much to furnish the reader 
with an adequate and satisfactory biography of a great and little-under- 
stood artist, as to provide the author with a convenient text from which 
to expound his theories concerning the nature, function, and limitations 
of Art. Mr. Hamerton repudiates the entire body of theories of the so- 
called pre-Raphaelite school, and holds that nothing can be more falla- 
cious than the proposition that Art is the imitation of Nature. " The 
essentially artistic elements of a picture," he says, " may be comprised 
under the two heads of feeling and composition, neither of which is to 
be found in external nature, though it suggests both to the human spirit. 
Composition includes all colour arrangement, all combinations of light 



and shade, all groupings and contrasts of selected and modified forms. 
Feeling, in Art, expresses itself always by the alteration of nature, by 
exgaggerating and diminishing, by selecting and rejecting, by emphasis 
and accent. The art of a man of genius like Turner has much more in 
common with music than with photography. Even the enemies of 
painting, those who are hostile to it because they cannot understand it, 
do at least understand so much of it as this, that it is intensely artificial, 
that it is not nature." It is no doubt because Turner's method and 
practice so fully exemplify this doctrine that Mr. Hamerton undertook 
to write his life and emphasize its lessons. So little did Turner imitate 
nature that, of all the pictures painted after his genius had matured, 
scarcely one of them more than suggests the scene or the place from 
which it is named, and in none of them can there be found what the 
average person would recognise as a real resemblance. In the famous 



